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vows of poverty and humility. However com-
mendable was this position, it had often been dis-
regarded, and another Capuchin then sat in the
College of Cardinals. But there were other reasons
for the papal obduracy. Richelieu was not loved
at the Vatican, he had not been submissive to the
wishes of the papacy, his policy had often placed
him in an attitude of avowed hostility to the Pope.
Father Joseph was not only a priest, but he was a
member of an order bound by their vows to be
faithful and zealous servants of the Holy Father,
yet he had been the eager advocate of Richelieu's
policy, even when this was condemned by faithful
Catholics.

Many of his own order also were indifferent to his
promotion. Since he had been a member of the
Government, he had neglected the simple and salut-
ary rules prescribed to him as a monk; he lived in
Richelieu's palace and shared in its pomp and
luxury; on the pretence of his health he had ob-
tained a dispensation by which he was allowed to
use money, a thing forbidden members of the Order,
who were bound to subsist wholly on chanty; he
rode in carriages instead of walking, he ate rich
viands, he was served on silver plate at the Cardi-
nal's board.

Notwithstanding the ill-will of the Pope, the
honour would at last have been bestowed. France,
as a Catholic power, had the right to demand the
nomination of a certain number of cardinals. Al-
though Father Joseph was passed by in various
promotions, the French representatives continuedre unfitting in one who had taken theeach
